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Manchuria, Mother of orea 
Mrs. MCLANE SMITH 


RIFFIS SAYS in his ‘Corea, the Hermit the coming of Keija in 1122 B.C. Evidence is 
G Kingdom,” “The fertile and well water- ‘a8 strong for Pyengyang as the capital of both 
ed region drained by the Amur river these kingdoms, as legendary evidence can be, 
and its tributaries, stretching from the Pacific but that does not preclude a territory stretch- 
Ocean to Lake Baikal, covers the ancestra ing far to the north beyond the Yalu. What is 
seats of many nations, end is perhaps the more important to note is that all the legends 
home of nations yet to rise...The swarms of origins of tribes and nations in Korea 
received different names in history; Hun, presuppose a large body of settled people over 
Turk, Tartar, Mongol, Manchu, but they all whom the princes from the “Heavenlies’’, 
emerge from the same source, giving or such as Tangun or Ko, and the historical Keija 
receiving dynastic names, but being in reality from China, set up kingdoms of great power 
Tungusic people of the same basic stock.’’ even from the beginning of their reign. We 
(p.63) find the same thing true as we go south. When 
“Somewhere north of that vast region Weiman, native of Yun, a semi-barbarous tribe 
watered by the Sungari River...there existed of Manchuria, overthrew the last king of the 
a petty kingdom called Korai....Out of this Keija dynasty in 193 B..C., a tribe in the 
kingdom sprang the founder of the Corean extreme south received the deposed king. 
race.” Ko, Light of the East, child of the sun When Chu-mong fled from Puyu, his reputed 
and the grandson of the Yellow River, fled father, the king, being a descendant of the 
from the jealousy of the king of Korai and, oldest son of Tangun (according to Hulbert), 
crossing the Sungari (?) river on a bridge of he also found a people to rule from the Yalu 
fishes he became king of a tribe and kingdom to Pyengyang under the kingdom name of 
called Fuyu, or Puyu, extending from the Ever Kokuryu (87 B.C. to 668 A.D.). And his sons, 
White Mountain to the Sungari, a people with perhaps a hundred families, as the name 
dwelling in cities and of such a high state of suggests, set up the kingdom of Paikje, south 
civilization that it has been suggested that this of Seoul, 18 B.C. to 645 A. D. 
was the kingdom ruled by Keija. The Chinese fleeing from the conscript labor 
The Liao-tung peninsula of Manchuria has of building the Great Wall of China found a 
been suggested as the center of Tangun’s king- people established in the extreme south-east 
dom, as well as during the 1211 years before where traditions point to a southern influx 
23 
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of peoples. But except for this one locality, 
we cannot doubt but that various ‘‘swarms’’ 
have come from the parent stock in the north, 
as suggested by Mr. Griffis. He goes farther : 
*‘In the general forms of their social, religious 
and political life, the people of Fuyu and 
Kokorai were identical, or nearly so; while 
both closely resemble the ancient Japanese of 
Yamato.” (p.24.) The Japanese arrive at the 
same conclusion but from the opposite side. 
Mr. Komatsu in his paper, ‘“‘The Old People 
and the New Government,” read before the 
Korea Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
makes the. Koreans blood brothers through 
the Sun Goddess appointing her son as ruler 
of Japan and her brother, Susano, ruler of 
Chosen, while later a brother of the Emperor 
Jimmu ruled Chosen. “Some scholars” he 
says, “are of the opinion that this Susano was 
no:other than Tangun, the traditional founder 
of Chosen.” This is “too imaginary” he 
thinks and he also doubts the Keija legend. 
Undoubtedly Japan was peopled by earlier 
offshoots of Asian tribes being pushed on and 
on by the pressure back of them, reaching 
Japan by the near land routes of the Korean 
Straits or Sakhalien. It is also a possibility that 
the various incursions of Chinese into Korea 
could have come by the near land route of the 
narrow strip of Yellow Sea between the tip of 
Shantung Peninsula and the western point of 
Whanghai Provincefrather than by way of the 
Liao-tung Peninsula. Chinese survivals are 
too many and too distinct to doubt such an 
immigration and it seems simpler to accept 
the Keija legend as history, since the later 
Chinese influx into the Silla kingdom undoubt- 
‘edly brought a higher culture to local tribes 
already there. 

To go back to Manchuria again, we find that 
there wss continual enmity between its tribes 
‘and the “Middle Kingdom’ dwellers, even 
though the tribes changed ! Manchuria stands 
in relation to China much as Scotland to 
England, in the end ‘‘annexing” the greater 
‘kingdom, as a Scot of our acquaintance is wont 
to put it. Take the Kingdom of Puhai, with its 


capital the present city of Kirin, 700 to 925 
A.D. With the aid of the Koreans and Japanese 
this tribe was successful in resisting the at- 
tempts of the Tang emperors to crush it. But 
finally Puhai fell before the strength of the Ki- 
tans whose empire, stretching from Lake Bai- 
kal to the Pacific, lasted from 907 to 1125 A.D. 
The defeated tribes fled to the south, and 
again a northern race came to the fore in the 
Korean peninsula. For General Wang, murder- 
er of the expriest and founder of the Korai 
kingdom with its capitals at Kaijo (Songdo) 
and Pyengyang, determined to make the whole 
land his own. This was easier for him to ac- 
complish as the bulk of the population was 
of his own blood. Puyu and Puhai, Kokorai 
and Korai, similar names must mean similar 
origins, especially when we know that the two 
younger sons of Chu-mong, founder of Kokorai 
under the Ever White Mountain, went to the 
south center of Korea and set up the Kingdom 
called Paikje and, after many changes of 
capital, called the last one Puyu. Portions of 
the wall are still to be seen in a curve of the 
Paikma river between Kongju and Kunsan, 
left from the destruction of the city in 660 
A.D., when the Tang army conquered the little 
kingdom, grandchild of the Puyu kingdom in 
the far north. The Kingdom of Korai, set up 
in 912 and lasting until 1892, when the King- 
dom of Chosen was started by the Li 
dynasty, and the capital moved from Songdo 
to Seoul, was just as truly a grandchild of the 
old Korai in the farther north as Wang, its 
founder, was a descendant from the kings of 
Kokorai, and related to the princes of Puhai. 
The times were ripe for Wang to unify the 
whole peninsula for the first time in all 
history, with its capital at Songdo, and the 
name “Korea” became a fixture as signifying 
the land south of the Yalu and the Tumen 
with the Ever White Mountain as sentinel. 
But on the strength of the blood relationship 
with Kokorai and Puhai, Wang claimed more 
—all the peninsula of Liao-tung and sent 
troops to hold it. This brought him into 
difficulties with the Kitans, who not only 
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routed his troops but finally invaded Korai in 
1015 A.D., when a king refused to go in person 
to Peking to offer submission. A new tribe had 
grown up in the old Puhai lands north of the 
- Tumen and, assisted by these Nujun, the 
Koraians pushed the Kitans back. Since the 
Nujun tribe, so friendly to Korai, expanded, 
and by conquest, absorbed the Kitang, Korai 
had peace for two hundred years, the lifetime 
of this new Kin empire started by Agooda, the 
Nujun chief. 

But again from the teeming plain of Man- 
churia came a mighty host of Mongols under 
the great Ghenghis Khan, a tidal wave of 
conquest sweeping nearly all of Asia and even 
into Europe. An interesting side-light is the 
theory advanced by some that Ghenghis is 
none other than Yoshitsune, field marshal 
of. the army of Menamoto, fled from his 
jealous half-brother Yoritoma, regent in To- 
kyo. The King of Korai declared himself a 
vassal of Ghenghis in 1218 and all would have 
been peaceful had not a Mongol envoy been 
murdered in 1231. An army came and left 
seventy-two prefects to govern the conquered 
land. But the people were not conquered! 
They murdered the whole lot and in 1241 
another army over-ran the country. Time and 
again the rulers of Korai were forced to obey 
the Mongols and, although the Mongol civiliz- 
ation (or barbarism) seemed to leave little 
permanent result, despite the fact that Kublai 
Khan’s daughter sat on the Koraian throne 
as Queen and other princesses came in like 
manner to bear children of the royal line, yet 
far reaching results changed the whole course 
of history for this little people. The aid given 
to Kublai in his two unsuccessful invasions 
of Japan, the last in 1281, brought down the 
wrath of the island kingdom on the heads of 
the Koraian people and piratical raids were 
the rule for centuries. With the passing of 
the Mongol dynasty in 1341, the new dynasty, 
the Mings, demanded the allegiance of the 
Koraian kingdom. But Mongol blood flowed 
in the veins of the ruling house, debased blood, 
and the last Korai king decided to fight great 
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China! Now was the time for his greatest 
general, Li Taijo, to usurp the throne for the 
good of the people and the kingdom of Chosen 
was born, the name going back from 1392 
A.D. to 2333, B.C., Tangun’s chosen name for 
his kingdom. ‘ 

The invasion of the Japanese 1592-8 so 
weakened the little kingdom and its powerful 
ally, the Ming Empire, that their combined 
force was not sufficient to keep the newly 
risen Manchu hordes at bay. In the 
final struggle in 1619, at Hingking, the 
Koreans saw which way victory was turning 
and deserted to the side of the Manchus. But 
the government in Seoul was still loyal to the 
Mings and allowed the Chinese commander to 
march through the country against the Man- 
chus. This was the excuse for an invasion 
and Seoul was entered, the royal family and 
nobles having fled to Kangwha. The king 
promised his sons as hostages and tribute to. 
the Manchus, as well as aid in the attack on 
the Mings. This saved the “topknot’ if not 
the ‘‘face” of the Koreans, for the Manchus did 
not force the queue on them as they did oa 
the conquered Chinese. Thus from 1637 the 
Koreans remained Chinese in manners and 
dress while the Chinese took on the habits of 
their Tartar rulers, so while the Manchu 
influence was largely negative, nevertheless it 
was far reaching. Then began the yearly 
embassies, the border-gates, the fairs at which 
the Chinese and Koreans exchanged goods, 
but more, hundreds of Chinese scholars came 
to Korea and Japan rather than live under the 
hated Tatars (or Tartars as they were now 
since the ‘‘vassal” state was no longer theirs). 
The Jesuits, too, at the Peking court had much 
to give, so the next centuries were ones of 
peaceful invasion of cultural ideas, including 
Christianity. 

But another menace loom:d in the north. 
As Liaotung peninsula had been laid waste to 
keep out the Manchu calvary raiders so the 
border was again desolated in order that the 
Russians might not be tempted to pass over. 
For the Cossacks, crossing the Urals in 1579, 
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did not stop until the empire of the Czar 
touched the borders of Korea, China and 
Japan. Vladivostock was gained from China 
in 1860, after two hundred years of occupation 
of the Amur valley posts. From then on the 
paw of the great “Bear” cautiously pushed 
farther and farther south and, as the supposed 
friend of Korea in her hour of trial when the 
queen was murdered, many concessions were 
granted to Russia, only to be forcibly turned 
over to Japan later. Thejconflict of Japan with 
China, and ten years later with Russia, though 
for the most part in and over the Manchurian 
peninsula of Liao-tung, yet shows what a 
factor Manchuria has been and is still in the 
life of the Korean people of today. Manchuria 
is now rather a step-mother, and a harsh one 
at that, to the million Koreans and more 
that have gone to her in the last twenty years. 
Welcomed at first as reclaimers of the vast 
acres of unused land, these poor immigrants 


are now thought to be a menace to the 
Chinese economically, as they occupy tilled 
lands wanted for the millions pouring in from 
Shantung, and politically, since Koreans are 
still Japanese ‘‘nationals’” with all the pro- 
tection that is implied. 

These poor farmers today are an epitome of 
the life of their country through the ages, 
strong, willing to work, but ‘‘couching down 
between two burdens.” No longer wanted as 
a beast of burden, others enter in to the labor 
of years. Simple, unlearned farmers, yet the 
innocent cause of troubles that gre so intricate 
as to defy the world’s best brains. If the 
pressure now exerted in that great land of 
Manchuria lessens will it be the signal for 
another swarm “out of the seemingly bound- 
less north?” Manchuria’s children have not 
all been like Korea, the Land of Morning 
Calm! 


DO YOU KNOW 


1. Where is Tangun’s kingdom supposed to have been located ? 
How many Presbyterian churches there are in Pyengyang and suburbs ? 


(page 23) 
(page 28) 


8. Under what guise does Mr. Campbell tell of the interesting life in a remote country 


station ? 


The number of Summer Vacation Bible Schools that are reported for 1981 in Korea ? 
How this compares with the number of S. V. B. S. in 1922? As Sts a5 
What pathetic incident is related by Miss Quinn of a newly converted Chinese 


Christian ? 


7. What is the Three Years’ Evangelistic Program for Korea ? 


(page 30) 
(page 35) 
(page 35) 


(page 38) 
(page 40) 
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A Retired Educator Visits Korea 


LINCOLN A. ROGERS 


N AMERICAN visiting Asia for the first 
time—and Korea in particular—a ‘Her- 
mit Kingdom” for four thousand years, 

gets indeed a thrill. Residing at the capital 
city now for more than a year, it has been my 
privilege to visit some of the principal stations 
in the North, East and South. To look upon 
the crowded churches, as I have in remote 
centers in the land ; to join in their services ; 
to meet personally many of the veteran pio- 
neers who encountered opposition and perse- 
cution; to note the rapid revolutionary changes 
in every phase of life; to gain only a slight 
comprehension of the progress of Christianity 
during less than fifty years in this non-Christ- 
ian land ; compels one to marvel. What may 
not result in the.next half century, with an 
influence exerted by the present two hundred 
thousand adherents of the Protestant church- 
es, of which there are 4,000 congregations, 
and of the 100,000 members of the Roman 
Catholic Church! 

The modernizing of Korea, with its material 
improvements of recent years, greatly im- 
presses one—the development of its fine 
natural harbors along an extensive sea-coast ; 
its steamship lines connecting with the outer 
world; its fine system of railroads reaching 
every section of the country; its electric 
plants furnishing light and power; and one 
very large plant where fertilizers are made by 
extraction of nitrogen from the atmosphere. 

In August a week was spent at Sungjin on 
the N. E. coast, by invitation of Dr. and Mrs. 
Robert Grierson, affording an opportunity to 
see the development of the fine work of the 
U.C.C. mission, evangelical, medical and educa- 
tional, since the coming of Dr. Grierson in 
1901, when he found but one Christian man. 
We visited the well equipped school build- 
‘ing for girls—the schools not then in session— 
and also the well appointed hospital. On 
Sunday, in the temporary absence of the 
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pastor, Dr. Grierson, a preacher as well as a 
pioneer physician, preached a discourse on 
Christ’s second advent. I was particularly 
struck by the rapt attention, not only by the 
adults, but by a dozen small boys near me, 
who gazed upon the speaker with uplifted 
heads. I estimated an audience of 200. The 
music, in addition to the regular hymns anda 
Selection by a chorus of mixed voices, was 
rendered by an orchestra which the Doctor 
makes time to train after his multiform duties 
of the day. A large Sunday School was 
dispersing prior to the service. 

Returning from Sungjin we had two very 
interesting days at Hamheung and were enter- 
tained by Dr. Murray in her restful home. 
Not the least was I impressed with all 
I saw of her professional work at the 
hospital, the facilities there afforded and 
its “‘spic and span” condition. The delicate 
operation she had that day performed 
in the removal of a cataract from the eye of a 
woman, causing “the blind to see,” must 
greatly impress the Koreans. The Lord made 
the blind to see—for He was all powerful—but 
I ween it was not after the fashion of the 
scientific surgeon! We surely appreciated the 
courtesy of Rev. William Scott, busy as he was 
in carrying out the plans for the erection of 
the dormitory for men in connection with the 
Bible Institute to be held in the fine old building 
once occupied by the first church ; also engros- 
sed in preparation for the opening of the large 
school for boys. He met us on our arrival at 
night inastrange city and aided us on our 
departure. With his good wife entertaining at 
dinner, he found time later to enable us to see 
the two finely equipped school buildings, the 
one for girls, the other for his own school for 
boys. We were pleased to meet Mr. Suther- 
land and also Dr. Kim, whom I had known since 
the time of my arrival in Korea. One glorious 
sunset hour we found time to climb the 
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heights overlooking the city for a ‘‘vision 
splendid”, widely extended, embracing moun- 
tains, plains and the distant sea. 

Over a rock bedded track, on a Siberian 
train from Fusan to Russia, we made a trip to 
Pyengyang, through numerous tunnels under 
hills and mountains, for a brief visit. This 
city, called Heijo by the Japanese, was settled 
in the year 1122 B. C. by Kija, a Chinese 
scholar, who had emigrated with thousands of 
warriors. Standing by his pretentious mauso- 
leum I felt very much the same emotion as did 
Mark Twain at the grave of Adam, as related 
in “Innocents Abroad.” Pyengyang is some- 
times spoken of as the “Cradle of Christianity” 
so far as Protestant Missions are concerned, 
for here began the famous revival of 1907. 

By courtesy of Rev. Charles AlJen Clark, 
D.D., Professor of Pastcral Theology and Relig- 
ious Education of the Presbyterian Theo- 
logical Seminary, we were evabled by auto to 
see the sixteen Presbyterian churches, and to 
lock in upon two of the largest congregations 
at worship, in cne of which the blind minister 
of revival fame, Mr. Kil, was preaching to 
an audience of probably two thousand people. 
In all of the churches Sunday Schools are 
held in the mornings. We read the record of 
attendance that Sunday morning, April 19th, 
in two churches only, as about four thousand. 
One may drive in an auto three times around 
the town on Sunday morning and visit a 
different assembly in each church three times 
visited, thirty-six in all the city. At 9 o’clock 
there is a session for men, at 10:30 one for 
young people and at noon there is a session 
for women. Quoting Dr. Clark, we find in this 
little country of Korea, to-day, apparently one 
of the most remarkable churches on any Mission 
field in the world; an independent Korean 
Presbyterian Church of 161,000 believers, fully 
self governing in every sense of the word, pre- 
eminently self-propagating, and almost self- 
sustaining ; a church which seems to have 
solved most of the problems of organic union 
with its neighboring churches, and to have 
attained a large measure of control over the 
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former Mission institutions, yet with the most 
cordial relations continuing between itself and 
the missionaries and the Boards that helped to 
found it. It seems to have found a way of 
utilizing its foreign missionary associates to 
the full without sacrificing its own autonomy. 

A year ago we had an opportunity to visit 
the U. S. A. Southern Presbyterian Mission at 
Kwangju, or Koshu, in Southern Korea, with 
its strong, splendid missionaries. Here we 
found a delightful people, several large church- . 
es, a large hospital, a spacious High School for 
girls, the gift of ladies in the American South 
land, which was thoroughly equipped with 
physical and chemical laboratories—also a 
gift of a $5,000. gymnasium for the physical 
training of the girls. I attended the chapel 
exercises on two occasions where I heard a 
chorus of about 150 voices trained by 
Miss Root, an American teacher and dean of 
the school. I was particularly interested in 
the classes under instruction in English by 
Mrs. Knox; I visited also the various 
schools for boys. In one of the classes there 
was being written in paralleled columns the 
characters in Japanese, Chinese and Korean. 
From all stations throughout the country—no 
stations overlapping the field of another— 
itinerant preachers go out for miles, establish- 
ing and strengthening the churches and native 
preachers and pastors. Here, as in every 
station, is a Bible Institute for women, to 
which are sent from outlying churches women 
for courses of study, who, after a graduate 
course, go forth to work among their people in 
outlying districts. 

During the summer, at Wonsan Beach, are 
assembled in convention many of the leaders 
and representatives of the Korean Missions, 
also some from China and Japan. I visited 
the Southern Methodist station at Wonsan City, 
which has a similar equipment to that I have 
mentioned in South Korea. Here also is an- 
other fine station of the United Church of 
Canada. Each of these have their Bible In- 
stitutes for women. 

While these missionaries are hard working 
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people, in their large city stations they are 
provided with attractive homes—and they 
need them. Much of their work may take 
them fifty to one hundred miles itinerating 
with little of the comforts. It requires long 
and hard study at language schools.to become 
proficient in the language. At Wonsan 
there is also a large Catholic Mission with fine 
substantial buildings. This Mission is con- 
ducted by German Benedictines. 

The 19th Annual Meeting of the Federal 
Council of all Missions was held last Septem- 
ber, here in Seoul, the capital. Vicount Saito, 
the Governor General of Korea, gave a recep- 
tion to this Council and visiting friends at his 
official residence. It was my privilege to be 
among the guests with my daughter, Mrs. 
Stanley H. Martin. Among those receiving, 
besides the Governor General and wife, were 
the Vice Governor General and wife, the 
English Secretary, the Director of the Railway 
Bureau and other distinguished Japanese 
gentlemen and ladies. After a little we were 
ushered into the State dining hall, which was 
beautifully lighted electrically from the huge 
central chandelier. Here throughout were set 
tables, elaborate with flowers, glass and silver, 
at which all the guests were seated. Numer- 
ous waiters and waitresses served the good 
things of the feast. The Japanese ladies we 
met here are very pretty, cultured and 
refined, conversing in English. After a time 
all rose, and one after another we bowed our- 
selves out. So we have had a touch of 
Japanese royalty, the Governor General being 
the representative of the Emperor. 

On September 26th at Ewha College, the 
highest institution for women in the country, 
a reception was given in honor of the visiting 
Methodist Bishops, who had just arrived from 
America. Here again meeting the Director of 
the Railway Bureau I learned from him that 
2.500 miles of railroad have already been 
built, and of other building projects. 

Here at Seoul foreign missions carry on not 
only this fine work at the Women’s College— 
embracing a kindergarten of about 80 children, 
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Primary and Secondary grades, of several 
hundred, and a High Schoo! fitting for College, 
the College numbering 200 or more—but there 
is also the Chosen Christian College for Men 
and the Severance Medical College with its 
large hospital, for medical and surgical cases. 
This is also a center for anti-tubercular work. 

The Japanese Government is carrying on 
great schools with very fine buildings 
and playgrounds here, and also throughout 
the country. The Vice Governor General, 
in an address given before the Federal 
Council Conference, said that the Govern- 
ment has been striving in the past ten 
years with all its power to adopt only such 
provisions as will tend to enhance the hap- 
piness of the masses. Especially have efforts 
been put forth along the lines of industria 
development, educational advancement and 
training in self-government, and, as a result; 
industry and culture in Chosen (Korea), to- 
day, are developed beyond all comparison 
with that of any former period. But, even so, 
the Government cannot rest content with this 
achievement. 

The enhancement of the happiness of the 
people and the development of its culture 
cannot be secured by the undertakings of the 
Government alone, but greatly depend upon 
the religious and social influence at work: 
Therefore, he earnestly solicited the mission- 
aries’ hearty co-operation in their endeavors. 
Said he, “I wish you great success in your self- 
sacrificing labor, and pray that you may exert 
your influence in bringing about international 
amity.” 

The work of these Missions carried on 
throughout Korea is indeed marvellous, and 
must be-seen to be fully comprehended. Iam 
glad to have this opportunity. One feels 
repaid for the journey across the sea. The sta-. 
tions visited are not a quarter part of those 
doing splendid and similar work in Korea. The 
people in the homelands cannot really know 
or realize the magnitude and pressing impor- 
tance of this great work without being on the 
field. This is a time when missionaries here 
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should be heartened by strong support from 
the homelands, and new recruits should be 
sent forward while opportunity favors. Com- 
munism is making tremendous inroads in 
student centers and industrial areas. The 


challenge to the Christian Church to win out 
in the fight makes imperative demand. The 
missionaries are so few, the needs so great! 
Seoul, Korea. 
September 1st., 1931. 


Honorably Retired 


ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL 


E CALLED HER ‘“‘The Flapper” be- 
W cause of the way she flapped her 
mud guards as she bounced along 
the rough roads. The Koreans renamed her 
“Lazarus”? when, after being officially dead 
for two years, she was resurrected. She is 
the Kangkei Station Overland that has put in 
nearly twelve years of faithful missionary 
service, scrambling over the rough mountains 
of northern Korea. But now her travelling 
days are done, she has run her course, and 
she is to be honorably retired on the junk pile. 
Her first great service had been the com- 
fortable transportation of the Kangkei mishes 
to.and from the railroad. The distance is only 
one hundred and fifty miles, but they are by 
no means straight smooth Lincoln Highway 
miles. The road takes its way there through 
beautiful but rugged mountains. It follows 
the tortuous winding course of clear swift 
mountain rivers, through narrow rocky can- 
yons. It weaves its way in and out of the 
little side valleys as it climbs doggedly over 
lofty passes. There are steep grades, hairpin 
turns, narrow ledges and sheer drops. The 
surface is often badly rutted and uneven, 
strewn with large broken stones or washed 
out by rains. Year by year it is improving 
wonderfully, compared to w hat it was. 

It used to take a week or more to get to 
Kangkei. The trip in was made by chair and 
horse. This was all very well in the day time, 
if it wasn’t raining, or wasn’t too hot, or the 
dust and the flies not too bad, or when there 
was no pass where one had to get out and 
sweat and grunt up the stony, zigzag trail. 
But the nights were spent in low, dirty, 
vermin-infested, roadside inne. The Kids 
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usually picked up something and they were 
lucky if it was nothing worse than whooping- 
cough or measles. Those were the days of 
real missionary pioneers. 

The trip out was made by boat down the 
Yalu River. That was very pleasant, too, when 
it was not raining and the mosquitoes were 
not too bad, and the boat was not tied up at 
night to the leeward of a Chinese junk where 
dried fish were being toasted for supper. 
Luckily none of the boats ever upset in the 
rapids when there were children making the 
trip. Miss Helstrom witnessed the heart 
rending tragedy of two little Korean girls be- 
ing lost when a boat near hers hit a rock and 
overturned. She had just been talking to the 
girls’ mother a short time before, when the 
boats were tied up by the shore. She had 
learned that the woman was going to visit her 
parents for the first time since she had been 
married. What a sad home going it turned 
out to be! 

Just as the new automobile road to Kangkei 
was being built Doctor Bigger and I made the 
boat trip together. As we shot down a bad 
rapid the boatman lost control. The boat 
swung round sideways and whanged into a 
rock. Not only did we get a good ducking, 
but also the nice clean shirts and white suits 
that had been so painstakingly prepared for 
Annual Meeting were soaked. Nothing was 
lost except the sawdust that was around 
the ice that we had taken along to cool 
the drinking water after it had been boiled. 
When the trip was resumed the next day, we 
saw that the ice was rapidly departing this 
life. The cook was told to boil some water 
(sterilizing for drinking) and put the ice in 
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it. He thought he’d save time, perhaps, and 
he put the ice in the water first and then 
boiled it! 

As a result of this trip, the mission heartily 
passed the request for an automobile for those 
poor Kangkei folks. After about three years, 
which is rather shorter than the usual period 
of incubation on a mission request, the money 
was sent out and the Flapper came into being. 
So many trips has she made over that road 
that she doubtless knows every turn and 
every bump. She could almost be trusted to 
find her own way home. 

The “company cars” came in due time. But 
they were dilapidated wheezing Ford things, 
made over with three seats so narrow that 
American size people could hardly squeeze in 
sideways. At night the travellers found their 
knees black and blue to say nothing of lame 
backs. The old Overland gave some degree of 
comfort and it made the trip in one day in- 
stead of the two. 

When, for the first time, the Flapper took a 
party of folks, who had had dinner in Seoul 
the night before and had come to Sinanju 
on the night train, and brought them through 
to Kangkei in time for dinner that night, Dr. 
Moffett exclaimed, ‘Well, well! The pioneer 
days of Korea are over!” 

The second great service the car has ren- 
dered has been in travelling among the 
churches, carrying the itinerator, his helper, 
his cook, his food box and bedding. Nearly 

every year new roads have been opened up. 
She has not been able to get to all the 
churches. Many are hidden away in the side 
valleys. But she can go to all the large cen- 
ters. In the last few years she has taken me 
to all my country classes. She has annihilat- 
ed those long distances and saved time and 
sweat and that tired feeling. She has done a 
lot of pioneering, nosing her way into places 
where no automobile’s voice had ever been 
heard before. In the winter she has traveled 
over plowed fields and along frozen rivers. 
Two years agoI drove her to a class away up 
at the north west corner of Korea. The last 
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fifty miles were over the frozen Yalu which 
separates Korea and China. In many places 
the going was pretty rough where the ice 
cakes had piled up when freezing. But she 
made it. In the old days it would have meant 
a cold five-days trip each way, by sled. 

Like many other missionaries, the Flapper 
has had her share of hardships. Her worst 
experience w2s when she disappeared into the 
river and stayed there through ali the dark and 
weary hours of the night. Dr. Byram had 
been required to take her to Whe Chun, ninety 
mountainous miles away, in order to have her 
inspected by the police official from Wiju. He 
had started home again in the afternoon but it 
was dark before he came to the upper ferry 
crossing. At this point there is a beautiful 
deep pool formed by the small mountain river. 
The ferry was at the opposite bank. The 
brake had not been holding at all well and, to 
hold the car on the steep approach, he shut 
off the motor and slipped the car into low 
gear, After much shouting and coaxing the 
ferryman was aroused from his nap and in- 
duced to bring the boat across. Doctor stepp- 
ed out to give the crank a twist, as the self 
starter was off duty. He forgot all about that 
low gear. Suddenly the old girl started down 
the bank with aroar. The prospect of being 
pushed backward into the darkling waters did — 
not seem very attractive. On first impulse, he 
simply dropped to the ground and made as 
close an imitation of a pan cake as he could. 

The Flapper passed serenely over him, 
bounced merrily through the boat and up over 
the end. It caught half way, and the bow of 
the boat began to sink, down, down, down— 
until only the peak of the auto top was left 
above. Doctor had all he could do to rescue 
the cushions and cans of gasoline as they 
floated gaily down stream. He spent the night 
at a village below and next morning had half 
the inhabitants out with ropes. They suc- 
ceeded in turning boat and car and hauling 
the latter up onto the land, It took half a 
day to take her to pieces and dry her out and 
she caught a cold in her magneto that she was 
years in getting over ! 


Light in 


Darkness 


VICTOR WELLINGTON PETERS 


‘“‘A lamp shining in a dark place, until the day dawn, and the day star arise in your hearts.” 2 Peter, 1:19. 


RIGHT!” they exclaimed on all sides 
B at once. “Oh, it’s bright!” 

The curious village folk were already 
pressing in a circle about us to see and to 
learn some new thing. The master of the 
house had without questioning given us per- 
mission to preach on his porch after supper. 
The last ruddy glow of an August sunset was 
fading behind gloomy mountains that crowded 
close upon the village, and we took out our 
lamp and lighted itup. “The people that sat 
in darkness saw a great light’”’ (Mt. 4:16). 

It was a gasoline pressure lamp, new no 
doubt to some of you who use only electricity, 
as well as to these country folk, whose only 
light was a little wild sesame oil bottle with a 
wick protruding from a central orifice, in 
design very similar to lamps in use three 
hundred years before Christ. 

-The fascinating way the gasoline lamp has 
of taking on life in the smoky match flame 
brought new thoughis to mind. The flicker- 
ing, sooty, dying flare spoke to us of the lives 
in that village, garish, unstable, earthly, sinful, 
doomed. In the etheral glow that followed, 
first dull, then swiftly but gently growing into 
a pure, white effulgence, in the beautifully 
steady, imperceptible manner peculiar to 
nature’s transitions, as at daybreak, we saw 
reborn souls hastening unto the Sun of Right- 
eousness, the risen, glorified Lord, and while 
beholding Him in the mirror of the gospel, be- 
ing transformed into the same image from 
glory to glory. 

“Oh, so bright!” comes the breathless ex- 
clamation. 

After the first awesome moment a comical 
interlude follows. Attention reverts to the 
tiny jet of flame, now no brighter than a bead, 
sitting ludicrously atop the little oil lamp. 
Just now it had so pluckily shone without a 
rival in the deepening darkness, but now it 
looks ashamed and embarrassed at being 


perched so high up on its stand. With a 
laugh it is blown out, and several hands reach 
to set it aside. 


So will Gautama and Confucius and every 
religious leader be set aside at the coming of 
the Son of God. Already in this village had 
time and chance reached out their bony fin- 
gers and touched a pride of Buddhism into a 
pile of ruins. A thousand years ago these 
very mountain walls resounded with the brass 
gongs of a score of temples, and into these 
rocks sank the doleful prayers of a hundred 
priests. 
stands near by in stony attestation of a glory 
that has passed. The glory of the living 
Christ shines in its place. 

I pick up my guitar, the first foreign instru- 
ment everseen in‘these mountains. One litile 
lad wisely remarks to his friend with the 
confidence of superior learning: “That’s a 
phonograph.” And the information seems 
to satisfy his comrade. This world bows not 
so much to accuracy as to cocksureness, 

We play and sing two or three hymns while 
the edges of the porch fill with an interesting 
border of faces popping out of darkness into 
the glare. Smooth faced little boys form a 
coterie in front of us, and rugged young men 
range themselves on the sides, with here and 
there a bewhiskered old face, darkened and 
marred by sin and time. Their heads, some 
of them, are cropped close and crowned with 
towel turbans; and some of them retain their 
ancient top-knots. What a study in those 
faces! We need e Holbein or a Rembrandt 
here. One grandmother, whose age gives her 
the freedom of men’s assemblies, preempts a 
seat in front, folds her feet comfortably, bor- 
row a pipe from a man across the porch, and 
begins puffing away with one ear open to the 
strange music. 
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Tonight a single decaying Buddha — 


> * 


LIGHT IN DARKNESS 


Like one drawing out things new and old 
from his chest, we now produce a large roll. 
The crowd leans closer as we unrollit. There 
in graphic representation are the thirteen pro- 
vinces, pictured as laboring men standing in a 
row with jugs on their backs. Taking the 
government census of last year, the provinces 
with a large population head the line with big 
men, and those with smaller populations in 
proportionately decreasing sizes. The jugs 
big and little on their backs likewise represent 
by provinces the annual consumption of liquor 
according to government statistics. The 
striking truth brought out is the disproportion 
between population and liquor. Some large 
men carry large jugs, but other large men 
carry small jugs; some small men carry small 
jugs, but smalJer men groan and stoop under 
enormous jugs almost as big as the biggest. 

“What rice cana poor man like that take 
home to his wife and children?” asks the 
missionary. ‘“Why, a straw added to his bur- 
den would knock him over! Here’s a big man 
with a little load ; he can carry home plenty of 
rice and shoes and have money left to send his 
children to school. But this poor fellow...!”’ 

“Why, that’s our own province!” someone 
in the crowd observes, and an amazed smile 
passes round. They never heard such things 
before. There was no one to tell them. 

“This country spends forty-five million dol- 
lars a year on liquor and seventeen millions 
- ontobacco. With this you could run four hun- 
dred high schools, or eight hundred grade 
schools. Now in this whole country there are 
only about forty high schools, and you have 
no high school in this part of the country ; but 
stop drinking for just one year, and one of 
those four hundred high schools would pro- 
bable come here.” 

The missionary pauses in the driving argu- 
ment. There is an impressive hush. The old 
grandmother has returned her pipe. 

‘“Here’s a map of Korea,’’ bringing forth 
another roll. It is covered with lightly dotted 
sections varying to solid black, representing 
the per capita consumption of liquor in the 
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various provinces. 
vince where we are. 
tarily from the crowd. 

“Say would you look at that!” 

“Can it be possible? ”’ 

“That’s right ; we ought to quit drinking.” 

So the comments buzz for a while. Some 
are amused ; some become quite serious; some 
remain stolid with gaping mouths: none mock. 

“Is there a single Korean factory in this 
whole province?” 

There is none they can think of. 

“Any orchards ?” 

Ominous silence. 

‘Well, I know of only two, and they were 
planted by Christians. But up north, where 
the cost of liquor amounts to only fifty cents a 
person a year, your countrymen own farms 
and orchards and factories. Some of the 
shoes you wear come from a Christian factory 
up there. You have nothing to boast of in 
this province but liquor, and you are all hard 
up.” 

They laugh assent. 

“‘And after I made the map I noticed this. 
These white provinces where the least is 
spent on liquor are just the provinces where 
the people are the most prosperous.” 

A young woman swaggers up, powdered 
white, and gay with silver hair ornaments. 
She is the convivial queen of the liquor shop 
across the way, and she has been taking in 
the situation. 

“If you keep this up, I won’t have any 
business !”’ with a hollow laugh, half in bant- 
er and half in earnest. 

“That’s exactly what I hope will happen,” 
heartily returns the missionary, keeping up 
the pleasantry with an undercurrent of seri- 
ousness. 

“You are doing what you can to ruin the 
people; I am trying to help them live. You 
and I are enemies and must fight it out!” 

‘Ha! ha! I wonder if I should really con- 
sider turning a Christian !”’ and with a mirth- 
less laugh she swings voluptuously about, 
coquettishly tossing her head and glancing 


The black spot is the pro- 
A gasp escapes involun- 
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expectantly toward the men in the shadow. 

A half-hearted snicker comes from that di- 
rection. She vanishes back into the night. 

“You know that line in the ancient classics : 
‘They who obey heaven live; the disobedient 
perish’. ” 

“Yes,” smiles an old man, warming up at 
the mention of the classics. ‘‘Confucius said 
that.”’ 

“Yes. And the Bible has something like it : 
‘The price of sin is death, but the grace God 
gives is eternal life’. There is not a one of us 
without sin.” 

“Of course,”’ agrees the old man, as if he 
were carrying on a dialogue with the preach- 
er. Non-Christians, not yet taught in the 
ways of Christian worship, like to comment 
audibly in the midst of a sermon. 

“Do you think your little baby is without 
sin?” continues the missionary. “Why, 
‘haven’t you noticed how jealous the little one 
is when you show attention to another baby ? 
And how about lust of the eye? And evil 
temper? Sin is there in that infant heart; 
hate, anger, jealousy, greed. 

“Do you think these innocent looking lads 
have no sin? Why, when I was their age I 
used ‘to steal good things out of the kitchen, 
and then wipe my mouth and clean my teeth, 
and deceive my mother.” 

A tell-tale ripple of merriment among the 
boys. By the sparkle in their eyes you could 
tell they were thinking, “He’s just like us ! ”’ 

“Boys, do you know why you have only a 
few hard, green, sour apples and peaches to 
eat when you might be enjoying big luscious 
fruits of all kinds? It’s because you steal it. 
Everybody tries to pick it first, and nobody 
gets any good. It has no chance to ripen. 
And do you know why the fruit at the stores 
is too expensive for your parents to buy? 
Farmers tell me they have no desire to plant 
out orchards because it is too much of a nui- 
sance to keep people out. Scarcity keeps the 
price up. Truly ‘the disobedient perish’. 
‘Yhe wages of sin is death’, ” 

Now the plot thickens. 
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“Vou men! You say you can’t do business 
and tell the truth? Listen. I have eggs to 
sell at home. This summer when I went 
away for a month I asked a man to take my 
eggs to town and sell them at fifteen cents a 
‘string’ of ten. I came back, and he told me 
he tried for two whole days to get my price 
and could not sell an egg, and finally had to 
accept fourteen cents.” 

“Where did you go?’ 

‘The market,’ he said.” 

“Then what could you expect?’ said I. 
You went where liars go, and you got a liar’s 
price. An unreliable merchant can’t get over 
fourteen cents. Let’s go where we are be- 
lived. We went to a good store. The keep- 
er weighed the eggs and without even asking 
my price offered eighteen cents. That was 
an honest man’s price. Listen! ‘Those dis- 
obedient to heaven perish.’ “The wages of sin 
s death’, 

“Women! I perceive that in all things you 
are very religious. On our way to.this village 
we saw a shrine by the wayside where you 
pray and burn incense, and we saw straw 
ropes stretched from tree to tree in sacred 
places, and paper and rag prayers tied to the 
branches of spirit trees. And in your houses 
you are in bondage toa host of inimical spi- 
rits, the spirit of the house sile, the spirit of 
the main beam, the spirit of the kitchen, 
the guest room gourd spirit, the ancestral 
spirits. But the one and only true God you 
forget. ‘This is life eternal, to know the only 
true God and Jesus Christ, whom He sent.’ 
But the wages of sin is death. 

“You old men! Have you learned through 
long experience to keep from sin? I am not 
old, and have no first-hand knowledge, but 
an old man the other day told me the older he 
grew the wickeder he became. The price of 
sin is death, but God has a gift of eternal life 
for you. See Jesus, who bears away the sin 
of the world. That does not mean to look at 
what kind of clothes He wears and how He 
walks. If I tell a sick man, ‘See the doctor, 
who can cure you,’ he would not stand and 


I asked.” 
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gape; he would run and beg to be cured. 
Run to Jesus tonight. Cry to Him for life. 
The wages of sin is death, but the grace god 
gives through Jesus is eternal life.” 

The sermon is ended. There is utter sil- 
ence and a mysterious blackness behind the 
circle of lighted faces. 


We sing a hymn, and still the people do not 


stir. Then another, and another. There is 
no move to go. At length we rise and prom- 
ise more the next day. We say good night, 
and take our lamp with us. 

But in the darkness I can still hear them 


say: “The light! Oh, it’s bright!” 
Breathless, astonished, transfigured by its 
white brilliance, they see the light of God. 
“The darkness is passing away, and the true 
light already shineth” (1 Jn. 2:8). 
“Out of my bondage, sorrow, and night, 
Jesus, I come ; Jesus, I come; 
Into thy freedom, gladness, and light, 
Jesus, I come to Thee.” 
“Celestial light, shine inward that I may see 
and tell of things invisible to mortal sight.’’ 
Milton. 


Summer Vacation Bible Schools 


J. G. HOLDCROFT, D. D. 


N 1922 THERE WAS reported one lone 
| school! In 1931, the tenth year, 910 
schools in Korea proper, besides 14 in 
Manchuria and 384 in Japan. That is the 
’ record briefly stated! There were also 6,180 
teachers employed and 100,485 pupils en- 
rolled. 

From the first we called them Daily Vaca- 
tion Bible Schools but in the Korean language 
they have been ‘‘Children’s Summer Bible 
Schools” because “‘vacation” means nothing 
to tens of thousands of Korean children: if 
vacation means a change it comes if and when 
they have a chance to attend one of these 
Summer Bible Schools. 

In late years, too, we have dropped the word 
“Summer” because such a school is just as 
good in winter as in summer; and in Korea 
we find some churches which can and do con- 
duct Children’s Bible Schools in December and 
January. If this 1931 report included the 
winter schools which closed last January 
there would have to be added 20 schools, 73 
teachers and 1,719 pupils, making 978 schools, 
6,253 teachers and 102,204 pupils for the year ! 

The statistics as tabulated this year show 
that whereas only one school was reported in 
1922 there were actually 6 at least in that 
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year. This confirms our belief that there 
were each year many more schools and pupils 
than have been reported. This year is pro- 
bably no exception is that respect. Never- 
theless the reports as sent in are most gratify- 
ing. 

As to whether these schools are becoming 
permanent agencies of the Church the follow- 
ing report will give some light. 


Year Schools Pupils Teachers 
1922 bce 6 2 nae Re 
1923 ap 49 2,000) --.s 154 
1924). vi... 96 11,000 ... 790 
1925 ... 256 24,677... 1,900 
1926 311 29,403 ... 2,246 
*1927 189 17450). 1,583 
1928 411 35,882. ... 2,688 
1929 459 38,7638 ... 3,130 
i920 789 67,190 ... 4,160 
1931 958 100,485 .. 6,190 


The fact that in 1931 six schools reported 
that they had been established 10 years, 4 
schools 9 years, 12 schools eight years, 12 
seven years, 21 six years, 31 five years and 34 
four years—a total of 120 schools which have 
been operating for from four to ten years: 
shows that these Bible Schools have come to 
Korea to stay. 

There are two objects of missionary en- 
deavor never to be neglected. The first is to 
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evangelize widely and constantly ; the second 
is to educate in Christ all who come to God 
through Him. 

The fact that over a third of all the children 
gathered into these schools come from non- 
christian homes shows what a remarkable 
evangelistic agency Summer Bible Schools may 
be; and the fact that over 16,000 decisions for 
Christ were reported shows that even with all 
allowances that doubtless should be made 
these schools actually are an effective evange- 
listic agency among the young. 

As to educational value those who have seen 
the vitalizing power of the Bible on minds 
which have never known it have no doubt of 
that. Itsurprises no Christian missionary in 
Korea to have even children declare as the 
pupils of a school held in Whachun, Kangwon 
province, are reported to have said, “This is 
the most interesting book we have ever studi- 
ed. Why has no one at school or in our 
homes told us about this before?” The whole 
Christian constituency of Korea is eagerly, 
almost pathetically, desirous of education to- 
day. It was the Bible that first awakened 
their minds. The Bible is doing the same 
thing for a new generation gathered into 
these schools. 

We therefore encourage these schools by 
every means in our power and in them teach 
the Bible as the best and indeed the only 
message we have to give. 

In that effort God helps, sometimes indeed 
by shutting up every avenue but that one way, 
through The Word, to Christ. In this country 
any regular school of any kind must obtain a 
license from the Educational Department to 
run, Sunday Schools and Summer Bible 
Schools are recognized as Church agencies 
and cordially permitted without licenses ; but 
if we branched out to teach handicraft and 
secular subjects it would be unlawful. There- 
fore whether we will or not (although we do 
will) we must have Bible Schools. 

This situation has led to a happy blending 
of effort for Korea’s children. The Rev. 
Robert Boville gave the first strong impetus to 
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the work and still maintains his great interest 
in it, through the World’s Association of 
D. V. B.S. The International Association of 
D. V. B.S. has also aided splendidly almost 
from the first. In 1931 when finances seemed 
to be failing, the Summer Bible School As- 
sociation also, through the Third Presbyterian 
Church, Chester, Pa., aided us on the under- 
standing that Korea’s schools are real Bible 
Schools, which they are. 

We could not have carried on in the past 
without aid from the two D. V. B. S. Associa- 
tions. Our work would have been greatly 
curtailed in 1931 if the Summer Bible School 
Association had not come to our rescue. All 
of this aid is for promotion only. None goes 
toward the expenses of any local school. 

Does the teaching of the Bible to children 
bring results in faith, in life habits, and in 
hope for the future? Let the following few 
facts testify. They are only a few from many 
that might be adduced. 

In Manchuria is a pioneer Korean settlement 
called Kook Chak and in it is a small Methodist 
church. This spring three or four young 
people together with the pastor met to con- 
sider the possibilities of conducting a Chil- 
dren’s Bible School. They had no money, no 
“text books,” no prospects for many teachers ; 
but thought they might induce fifty children 
to come wf they had money, books and 
teachers, 

After two or three meetings in which they 
prayed “with strong crying and tears,” the 
report says, almost all night, that God would 
save the souls of children in their village, as 
one man they realized that with the Bible, the 
hymn book, and the power to explain the Bible 
message and to tell its wonderful stories, re- 
inforced by constant and believing prayer, 
they needed nothing else. 

They visited every home, and finding that 
many even of the children had to work in the 
fields during the day, they decided to have the 
Bible School meet from 5 to 7 every evening. 
This led to the enrollment of 218 children and 
the thought of so many children coming out 
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led 17 teachers to volunteer help in instruct 
them. Later 70 other children were enrolled. 
Practically all the non-Christian children de- 
cided to become Christian and thirty adults 
were converted. The Church has been crowd- 
ed to capacity on Sundays ever since. 

In Japan are tens of thousands of Korean 
_ laborers and their families. Thirty-four. Bible 
Schools are reported among them. At Nagoya 
was held a small school—only 55 pupils—but 
24 of these and five of the parents were led to 
Christ, and 13 of the children learned to read 
well enough to spell out Bible verses. 

At Hoo-sanri in South Chulla Province in 
1930 a Summer School was in the home of a 
family that was somewhat interested. It was 
so successful that a Christian Church was 
organized. During the year 70 adults there 
became’ Christians and erected a church 
building of 17 “kan” (a “‘kan” is a space 
about 8 feet by 8orso). This year the School 
was held in the new church. Fifteen boys 
and girls were won for Christ. 

Near Seoul ata place called Ryu-Chu a 
school which enrolled 220 pupils was held. 
Among them were 15 from Confucian homes, 
10 from Buddhist homes, 53 others from 
wholly non-Christian homes and 2 from 
Roman Catholic homes. Ninety-eight deci- 
sions for Christ were won from among the 
children, 9 parents also decided for Christ and 
86 children who were wholly illiterate at the 
beginning of the term were able to read at 
the end. 

One of the most interesting incidents that 


we have learned took place at Kongju: The 
Church officers thought they could not hold a 
school because money to defray expenses was 
lacking. Five young people, nothing daunted, 
gave a concert, made enough money to con- 
duct the school, and with five other young 
people taught throughout the term. 

A striking story comes from Who-chun in 
Kangwon Province. A weak church there 
had wanted to conduct a Summer Bible School 
for some years past, but socialist influence was 
so strong that they were afraid even to try. 

Nearly all the parents in town came to the 
closing exercises, where many children recited 
Bible verses and hymns learned and, perhaps 
because of a very common habit among Ko- 
rean children, voted that the story of Peter, 
the Holy Spirit and Annanias was the favorite 
Bible story of any they had learned ! 

From almost every one of the schools reports 
like these could be gleaned, We haven’t time 
to write them all out, nor would you have 
time to read them except in between the lines 
of the reports. 

In reporting, mention should be made of the 
part taken by Christian young men and wo- 
men from our Mission and Church Schools 
who volunteered in large numbers for this 
work. In some cases they conducted exten- 
sicn schools independently in untouched 


villages, in certain cases church officers gave 
entire control of their summer school to the 
students, and in still other cases individual 
students taught 
churches. 


in schools managed by 
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Station Brevities 


Collected by Mrs. J. EH. Fisher 


Seoul 


An offering for the British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety was being taken up one evening in the little 
Chinese church in Seoul. Miss Quinn noticed that a 
young man who had recently become a Christian 
seemed to be having a struggle with himself as the 
plate drew near. He allowed it to pass without put- 
ting anything on; but his face showed that he was not 
satisfied. Finally at the close of the service he went 
up and laid a ten sen piece on the plate. Miss Quinn 
remarked to the Chinese pastor that this gift seemed 
to represent a struggle and victory for the young man. 
“‘Yes,’’ said the pastor, ‘‘that was his car fare, and 
he will have to walk fifteen li (five miles) tonight.”’ 
It was then about eleven o’clock, as the Chinese 
work late and meet late. Justa few days afterwards 
this young man was killed in the anti-Chinese riots. 


During the last three months two little girls in this 
neighborhood, aged five and three years, lost their 
father and their discouraged mother deserted them: 
only an old grandfather remained to make any claim 
to them. Adjutant Salling, of the Salvation Army, 
took them in with a welcoming smile, and though the 
dear mites felt strange at first they now are a part 
of the family and are falling into line splendidly. The 
first night the three-year-old was afraid to trust her 
rubber shoes outside with the others, and was found 
asleep in bed with one little shoe in each hand safely 
treasured. 


Mr. Iwahashi, professor in Kwansei Gskuin, Kobe, 
who is blind, was in Seoul from November 5th to 8th, 
and delivered many addresses before Korean, Japan- 
ese and foreign audiences. All who heard him were 
greatly stirred by his messages which were given 
with power. It was interesting to note the number 
of blind people among his hearers, who must have 
been greatly encouraged by the way in which this 
man, who lives in physical darkness, seemed to radiate 
light. His largest meeting was held in the City Hall 
on the night of November 6th, when under the aus- 
pices of the Keijo Kingdom of God Movement, he 
spoken to an audience of 1,200 people. 


Beginning on December 28th, an Agricultural In- 
situte, lasting for one week, was held in the Y.M.C.A. 
Building, Seoul, Agricultural experts, both Koreans 
and foreigners taught in the Institute, giving lectures 
on farming problems in many phases of rural life. 
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Lungchingtsun 
A very successful Sunday School convention was 
held in Lungchingtsun the latter part of November. 
Pastor Cha of Seoul gave very helpful lectures on 
Sunday School administration and teaching methods. 


Of the hundred and fifty women and girls who 
gathered for a week of study in the Annual South 
District class of the Lungchingtsun field this Novem- 
ber, ninety-four were from outside churches and had 
walked distances varying from three to twenty-five 
miles in order to be present, Nor did one hear the 
least murmer as to the tax which this large number of 
guests made on the hospitality of the relatively few 
Christian homes in that village. Surely Koreans have 
well learned the grace of Christian hospitality. 


Christmas in Myungsin Girls’ School, 
Lungchingtsun 


Evere year at Christmas time Myungsin School has a 
Christmas gathering. As itis under the auspices of 
the Students Association, the officers of this Associa- 
tion become very enthusiastic. First they must decide 
on an interesting program, and then they must work 
hard to prepare it well. The entertainment is some- 
what as follows: The small children have action 
songs, dances and choruses. The older girls have a 
play, usually arranged from the life story of a Bible 
character or some famous Christian worker. Then all 
the pupils bring various articles from their homes 
to the poor, such as somericeora garment. They 
give these things to a committee who, after having 
made inquiry about worthy, needy folk, distributed 
the gifts. This in itself is a considerable task, oc- 
cupying usually about two days. Another part of the 
program is the giving of Christmas gifts to the 
pupils. To enjoy some such program as the above 
the pupils invite their parents, friends, and the church 
officers, to gather around the candle-lit Christmas 
tree and enjoy a happy evening. 


Word has come of the safe arrival in their field of 
work in Shantung, China, of the Korean Missionaries 
Mr. and Mrs. Pak, and Miss Suno Kim, the Korean 
W.M.S. Missionary. Miss Kim writes that she now 
knows how to sympathize with the foreign mission- 
aries on their first arrival in Korea. 


Pyengyang 
The Pyengyang Foreign School is putting up a 
gymnasium and the pupils are trying to finance the 
building by asking friends to buy one or more of four 
hundred bricks at twenty yen (ten dollars) a brick. 
A former pupil started the list with five bricks. 


“Lest We Forget” 


Missions and their Work: the Answer to Korea’s Challenge. 
“Go ye into all the world—and preach.” Mark 16: 15. 


THEN 


HE CHALLENGE of Korea’s open door 
found an immediate response from the 
Christian forces of many lands. Little 

rivulets of God’s grace began‘to trickle across 
the borders as early as 1871. These took the 
form of Seotch Presbyterian missionaries and 
colporteurs from Manchuria. In the early 
eighties similar streamlets began to flow from 
Japan, and by the middle of the eighth decade 
of the century the stream had assumed the 
proportions of a fair sized river, growing 
deeper and wider with each passing year, ir- 
resistible in its flow, and bearing innumerable 
blessings on its tide. 

Doctors, both men and women, with 
their healing ministry ; evangelists, with their 
preaching, teaching, and translation and dis- 
tribution of God’s Word; and educationalists, 
with their ‘‘New Learning” and new methods 
of education ; all came, and unitedly began the 
task of evangelizing the people, organizing the 
Church of Christ, and establishing the King- 
dom of God in Korea. The Christian people 
of the United States, Canada, British Isles, 
and Australia contributed their gifts of life, 
wealth, and prayer to the ever increasing 
flood of spiritual influence. Presbyterians, 
(North, South, Canadian. and Australian) and 
Methodists (North and South) answered the 
call in rapid succession and undertook work 
separatedly and in many union enterprises. 

By 1894, only ten years from the time the 
first resident missionary entered the country, 
the whole of Korea had been opened and 
explored ; mission stations had actually been 
established, or were definitely planned for 
in each of the 13 provinces; a few schools 
and hospitals had been established in the larg- 
er cities like Seoul and Pyengyang; the gos- 
pel of Mark had been translated, and a per- 
manent Bible translating committee appointed. 


. al Council. 


NOW 


The latest available statistics (1929) show a 
total of 456 missionaries in the six Protestant 
Evangelical Missions that constitute the Feder- 
155 of these are men, of them 71 
are evangelists, 47 are educationalists, 31 are 
doctors, and 6 arein other work. 301 are 


‘women, of whom 133 are listed as married 


“ladies. 
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Most. of the married ladies do either 
evangelistic or educational work along with 
their house-keeping, but a few are in medical 
work, The unmarried ladies are divided as 
follows; 69 evangelists; 55 educationalists ;_ 
and 36 in medical work, mostly nursing. 

These figures are impressive when compar- 
ed with the few who began the work in Ko- 
rea less than 50 years ago and are the mea- 
sure, both of the way the Churches in the 
sending countries have met the challenge of 
Korea’s need, and the growth and develop- 
ment of the work in Korea. For all this we 
give hearty thanks to God and the churches 
in the homeland. 

But when we measure these numbers 
against our present needs, both as to what 
we are doing and what we should be doing, 
they seem too small. When we further observe 
that the number of missionaries has been 
decreasing at the rate of 18 per year for the 
past 3 years (1926 to ’28) and shows signs of 
continuiug to do so, we have cause to do some 
serious thinking. Where and when is this 
decrease in our missionary force to stop? Is 
there no longer the need for the missionaries, 
as formerly ? Is our task in Korea thus near- 
ly completed? Are there enough and suffi- 
cientlywell-trained Korean workers to carry 
on the churches, schools, and hospitals, and 
also keep the program of evangelization of 
unreached areas going on? Cannot workers 
be found and sent out any more? These and 
many other questions force themselves upon 
us. 


The Three Years Evangelistic Program 


WILLIAM N. Buair, D. D. 


HEN A MOTION was madein the 1930 
General Assembly that a committee 
be appointed to plan for a revival in 

the Korean Church, I must confess that I 
voted for the proposal without much enthusi- 
asm. I have been associated with so many 
special evangelistic programs throughout the 
Church and in my own district which have 
doubtless accomplished something but failed 
to really revive that I have become dis- 
couraged as to ‘“‘ready made” revival 
plans and have come more and more to realize 
that the word spoken by the prophet to Zerub- 
babel is still true, ‘‘ Not by might, nor by 
power, but by my Spirit, saith Jehovah of 
hosts.’’ 


More than six months went by since the 
Assembly before a meeting of the committee 
appointed was called. When we finally met in 
a historic building within the Seoul Evangel- 
istic Center, it developed that none of the 
committee members had anything definite to 
propose. So it came about that we did the 
wisest thing we could possibly have done; we 
decided to pray and wait for guidance. The 
better part of two days was taken up in alter- 
nate prayer and discussion, and on the second 
day with one mind the following program was 
prepared, which was adopted by the last as- 
sembly and presented to every church in the 
form of a large and attractive poster. 

The First Year. United effort on Bible 
study, especially on the reading of the Bible 
throughout the Church, as the basis for a real 
revival in the Church. 

The Second Year. United effort to give the 
Gospel, especially the printed Gospel, to all 
Korea. 

The Third Year. United effort to increase 
the production and reading of Christian Liter- 
ature. 

Details of the second and third years’ pro- 
grams are still to be worked out. 
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In connection with the first year, that is the 
present Church year, the following detailed 
program was adopted and is now being carried 
out: 

Nov. 16 to 19, three days consecration meet- 
ing of all missionaries. Pastors and helpers 
to seek the cause of lack of spiritual life and 
power in the Church in our own hearts and 
lives and to rededicate ourselves. 

Nov. 12, Sunday, a sermon on revival to be 
preached in each church as far as possible by 
those who had attended the three days’ conse- 
cration meeting. 

Nov. 23-24, prayer-meetings for revival of 
the officers in each church. 

Nov. 25-29, prayer-meetings for revival by 
the whole congregation of each church. 

This program has largely been carried out 
throughout the country, everywhere with 
much blessing. In Pyengyang, for instance, 
seventy pastors and helpers and missionaries 
met early in the morning, in the forenoon, in 
the afternoon and in the evening, for three 
full days, being led by Pastor Kil Sunchu in 
heart searching addresses to a clear realization 
that the cause of the spiritual condition of the 
church lay in the spiritual condition of its 
ministers; that the revival for which we are 
praying must come first of all in us. The 
blessing and new inspiration received in this 
meeting was carried to every Church in our 
field as Lam sure it was throughout the church 
by all who participated in these consecration 
services. 


We are now preparing tocarry out achurch- 
wide program of Bible study and daily Bible 
reading. The New Testament has been divid- 
ed into 366 sections, 1932 being a leap year. 
The Daily Bible reading passages and topics 
from Matthew to the end of Revelation are 
printed in the Christian Literature Society’s 
Calendar for 1982. We hope that copies of 
this calendar will be secured and placed in 
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every Christian home and that every Chris- 
tian, old and young, will follow it faithfully 
during the year so that by the end of 1932 a 
majority of our people will have read through 
at least the New Testament. 

Investigation has shown that only a small 
part of our church membership has read the 
entire New Testament, and that many children 
raised in the Church, now attending school and 
reading Japanese as well as Korean, have not 
even read the four Gospels. No wonder the 
Church is weak. Contrast this with the en- 
thusiasm for Bible study that marked early 
days in the Korean Church. The whole 
Church was engaged in continuous night Bible 
study, and questions on difficult passages were 
eagerly put to the missionary cn every visit. 
It is true that the Church continues to carry 
on its Bible Study Classes in a wonderful way. 
Thank God for this! I believe that they have 
kept the Church alive during these difficult 
years; but the Bible Study Classes last only 
one week and not all church members can at- 
tend them. I hope that all our missionaries 
will realize the opportunity for true revival 
involved in this effort to get the whole Church 
to read at least the New Testament through 
during the coming year; that we will encourage 
the pastors and helpers to make every effort 
to get every member of the congregation to 
follow the Daily Bible Readings and that 
throughout the year a constant check-up will 
be kept on what is being done. Perhaps the 

best plan will be to have every Sunday School 
teacher inquire of each member of the class 
every Sunday whether he has followed the 
Daily Bible Readings, giving a proper credit 
mark in connection with the roll call. It 
should be understood by the whole Church 
that a report will be asked in the 1938 statisti- 
cal reports as to how many in each church 
actually read the New Testament through in 
1932. 

We must remember this, too, that it is dif- 
ficult to get others to do what we are not 
doing ourselves. No matter how many times 
we have read the New Testament through 


before let us all read it again with the Koreans . 
this year and urge especially the pastors and 
helpers to do so in order that they may effec- 
tively lead the whole Church to follow the 
daily Bible reading program. 

All through the coming year special em- 
phasis will be laid on attending Bible Study 
Classes and Bible Institutes and on the Bible 
Study correspondence course. 

One other feature has been added to this 
first year’s program that was not in the origin- 
al plan of the committee, i. e., a special effort 
in every church to reclaim backsliders. The 
officers of every church are asked to make a 
list of all those who have fallen away and to 
pray for them daily. Each officer should be 
given a copy of the list to keep in his Bible, 
and each should be made especially responsi- 
ble for unremitting effort to win back his share 
of the list. If we put real faith and prayer 
and effort into this, I believe we may see a 
large number of those who have fallen away 
brought back during the year, and what better 
preparation could we have for a great revival 
throughout Korea in 1933. 

The Revival Committee of the Assembly is 
planning a large edition of a Life of Christ in 
Scriptural language, to be placed as far as 
possible in every non-Christian home as a 
Christmas gift from the Church next Christ- 
mas. We hope that the various Missions and 
the General Assembly will make special ap- 
propriations for this purpose. 

We are asking the Bible Society to make 
1933 a special Bible year for Korea and hope 
that companies of volunteer colporteurs can be 
organized in all parts of the country to carry 
Gospels and New Testaments to every village 
in Korea. The Bible Society will give fifty 
per cent discount to such volunteer colporteurs 
which will pay their travel expenses. 

In 1933, in addition to revival meetings in 
every church, plans will be made to enlist 
every church member in daily personal effort 
to bring individuals to Christ. 

We hope that a series of large Gospel posters 
and of others vividly portraying the blessing 
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God’s Word has brought to nations and indivi- 
duals, will be prepared: and that newspaper 
evangelism can be undertaken in a large way. 
We are rejoiced that the Methodist Church 
is also carrying on a revival program. Our 
two churches should cooperate in every way 


A Letter 


66 A LETTER FOR YOU!”, shouts some 
A one and with a thrill of expectation 
you hasten to receive the precious 
missive. As you read the words which were 
penned thousands of miles away you realize 
how much may be done by a letter to over- 
come distance and absence. How often do we 
stop to think of the other side of the matter ? 
How truly do we realize that what we write 
may mean as much to those on the other side 
of the Pacific as do these precious letters 
which the postman all too rarely brings to 
us? It should be one of the easiest, most 
natural things in the world to write to those 
who are interested in the work in which we 
are engaged. There are missionaries who 
make letter writing a real part of their re- 
sponsibility and these persons find a real joy, 
not only in the responsive gladness from 
across the waters, but also in the writing it- 
self. Surely there is always something of in- 
terest of which to write! In Korea no one 
could ever be like the wife, of whom Walpole 
tells who wrote to her husband something like 
this: “I write to you because I have nothing 
else to do........ I finish because I have noth- 
ing of interest to say.” 
A letter toa friend is a personal conversa- 
tion. It should never be unnatural or stilted, 
for we should talk with our pens as we would 
with our tongues as if we were face to face. 
A letter should tell of little things as well as of 
big things, the things which we know will be 
of vital interest to those to whom we write. 
A missionary mother once said to her daugh- 
ter: “I keep your first letters and read them 
over and over and lend them to our friends, 
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possible, particularly in the preparation of 
tracts and posters and in newspaper evangel- 
ism, which could perhaps best of all be car- 
ried on for all by the National Council of 
Churches. 


for You! 


for they, too, like to know the little every-day 
things about your life, about the people of that 
land and what they eat, what they wear, and 
all the many common work-a-day things 
which you evidently have long ago forgotten.” 
Thus when we sit down to write a letter we 
need to think about our surroundings and try 
to see things with the vision of the one to whom 
we are writing. What have I done to-day 
that would be of special interest to mother ? 
What have I seen on these busy streets that 
would make a vivid splash of colorful interest 
to this other friend ? These every day affairs 
may not be very interesting to you; things that 
you see constantly become commonplace to 
you, but what an exotic and thrilling event it 
may seem to the one who reads! 

Someone has suid: ‘Missionaries should be 
the best letter writers in the world. But how 
rarely itis so!’’ Then let us take a new grip 
of our fountain pen, or that portable type- 
writer, or whatever instrument we may use, 
and try to make a better record for ourselves 
during the year that has begun, for much may 
be accomplished by letters to overcome dis- 
tance and absence. 

And that reminds me. While we are talking 
about writing just one word more about the 
Korea Mission Field. This magazine is edit- 
ed by the missionaries of Korea and, while it 
has a mission on certain lines of helpfulness 
to the missionary body of this land, its larger 
mission is to the friends of other lands who 
are interested in the work of this field. We 
have tried faithfully to keep out of any kind 
of theological controversy and have been 
most grateful that up to this time Korea, as a 
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mission field, has been singularly free from 
the kind of agitations that have so shaken 
some of the lands of the Orient. Some of our 
progressive friends have felt quite hurt that 
we have not thought it wise to publish 
articles that would have led to controversy. 
Some of our conservative missionaries on the 
other hand have gone so far as to say that the 
spirit of the Korea Mission Field was so mo- 
dern as to be objectionable to their friends in 
homelands. What I am saying is this: the 
magazine is yours, you missionaries of Korea ; 
its pages are not only open for you always to 
tell of your work here, but the editor spends 
many hours pleading with you to write about 


the things which the people of the home- 
lands should know about. If you do not do 
this, but leave it all to others, how can: 
you complain if the tone of the magazine is 
not up to what you consider the right pitch ? 
Write for us and do your bit in helping to make 
the “K. M. F.” what it should be. Yes, write! 
Write on anything except controversial sub- 
jects or theology. This is not a theological 
magazine, nor is it controlled by any one 
group of thinkers. But each and all of us 
wish to know about your work, what you are 
doing, and how you are doing it. 
THE EDITOR. 


Effective Korean Preaching 


Resumé of a sermon preached by the Rev. Kim Young Syup, First Methodist Church, Seoul, Korea, 


on November 22, 1931. 


Text > 


T WAS IN the Garden of Gethsemane 
that Jesus came up against the great 
standard He had set in the prayer He has 

taught us. It was there that He put the 
crowning touch on his life of matchless fideli- 
ty to the plan of God when he said, “Not my 
will, but thine be done.’”? The crowd wanted 
one thing, and it would have been easy to fol- 
low them. God wanted another. He took 
God’s way always, “Thy will be done.” 

The popular ideal of success is to do as you 
please. Notso with the Christian standard 
The standards of the world and of 
Christ are so different. The thief who man- 
ages to evade the Jaw and is not caught is 
thought of as a success. The man who comes 
back from Manchuria with a lot of money is 
called a success, without so much as a ques- 
tion as to how he got that money. Even the 
selling of opium is winked at, if one can only 
manage to get rich and not get caught at it. 
These are worldly scales. God’s scales weigh 


different values. His rule is another rule, 
“Thy will be done.” 
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““Thy Will Be Done.’’ 


As heard by H. D. Appenzeller. 


Life’s Standard: 


(Yb 2] E2) 


Matt, 6:10, 


I. Cleanse First Within. It is more im- 
portant for us as Christians to read the Bible 
and pray first upon arising, than it is for us to 
wash and tidy up before the mirror. We look 
in the mirror because we want to see how we 
look to others, but the thing of first import- 
ance is to cleanse our spirits and be beautiful 
within, and then there is time enough to be 
clean without. 


II, Live for the Spirit, not for the Flesh. 
The experience of Luther with his friend, out 
walking, when a bolt of lightning struck the 
latter, killing him on the spot, showed Luther 
that life is fleeting and that the things of the 
spirit are of first import. So he changed his 
whole direction of life, gave up his study of 
the law and turned priest. 

We are leading lives at variance with our’ 
professions, so often. We rise up and pray 
for ourselves and our own good. Then sud- 
denly when our son is stricken, or we lose our 
money, we cry out in anguish, “Why does God 
persecute so good a one as I?” And so we 
decide to quit Him, There are many such in 
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Korea. Why? Because they do not know 
how to pray according to the standard of 
Christ as found in the text, ‘Thy will be 
done.” Instead of railing at God and finding 
fault, in resignation we should, say, with 
thankful ness “Thy will be done.” 

Abraham Lincoln, unlike others who prayed 
for destruction upon their enemies, prayed 
that he might be found on God’s side, that he 
might know His will, resting on the assurance 
that then all would be well. Today the world 
sets up its own standards. Each country 
vehemently protests that what it sets up is 
right. China insists that she is right and 
Japan is sure that she is right. The difficul- 
ties of the world come about through these 
differences of standards and the insistence 
and fighting within one family because of dif- 
ferences of standards, because of the iron will 
of-a grandfather or grandmother ; how much 
more, without standards, will the world con-~* 


Notes and 


United Church of Canada Mission : 


To Mr. and Mrs. Allen McDaniel (nee Dorothy 
Grierson) at Glendale, California, on Dec. 2nd, a 
daughter, Helen Elizabeth. 


British & Foreign Bible Society : 
Left on Furlough 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Hobbs, on Jan. 30th. 


M. E. Mission, South : 
New Arrivals 


Rev. and Mrs. S. A. Stewart have just arrived to 
take part in Japanese work on the eastern side of 
Korea, and will probably make Wonsan their cen- 
ter. Dr. Stewart was formerly principal of the 
Boys’ School in Hiroshima, 


The visit to Seoul of Rev. J. Harry Cotton, D, D., 
as lecturer on the Joseph Cook Foundation during 
the last week of January, was greatly appreciated. 
His lectures and addresses were unique and his 
audiences were most encouraged and helped. Mrs. 
Cotton accompanies the Doctor on his world tour 
of mission lands. 


Many friends of Mr. and Mrs. Cecil Green, former- 
ly of Sale and Co, Ltd., Seoul, will be glad to hear 
of the birth of their little daughter, Leslie, on 
December Ist., at Riverside, California. 
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tinue in its welter of contentions. 

If only there were an accepted standard, 
then capital and labor would be at peace and 
nation with nation, but each sets up his own 
standard and that of God is ignored. 

Come back to our own lives. If a thing is 
wrong, we, as Christians cannot do it and 
hope for peace. To get rich on selling drink 
to others, on the shame of women,—a thou- 
sand times No! Better to eat millet in poverty 
than to shun the voice of conscience. Even 
though you say you are living well you are 
only deceiving yourself and your children will 
suffer. 

It is the Holy Spirit which tells us of God 
and we must not deny His voice in our con- 
sciences. We must face the cross as Christ 
did and say, ‘““Thy will be done.” This only 
is the way of salvation and victory, the real 
standard of life. 


Personals 


CORRECTION 


We regret that in the necessary cutting of 
Mrs. Smith’s review of Mrs. Crane’s book 
“Flowers and Folk-lore from Far Korea,” in 
order that it might be included in the already 
full to overflowing January number, the last 
phrase of the last paragraph but one was 
omitted. It should have read:— 

Spore Not more than one out of every 
seven flowers you see in Korea is capable of 
identification WITHOUT THE AID OF OUR JAPAN- 
ESE FRIENDS.” 

Botanists’ names and their published works, 
and other rather technical information, can be 
supplied to anyone interested in Flora Ko- 
reana from a collector’s standpoint upon ap- 
plication either to Mrs. Crane or Mrs. Smith. 

WONSAN BEACH. Brand Cottage, furnished and 


screened, to be rented for season for Yen 200, Apply 
L. T. NEWLAND, Kwangju. 


Columbia Grafonola 
Model No. 115-B. 
Friga yas) Shes Len. 80.00 


Cabinet, Mahogany, Satin finish. Fitted 
with tone-control shutters. Improved Columbia 
Motor, strong and durable. Velvet covered 
Turntable, ‘‘Plano-reflex’’ Tone-Arm with 
Non-set Automatic Stop. 


When You Decide to 


Buy a Grafonola 


Be sure it is a Columbia. There is a model to suit every taste and 
every purse, ranging from ¥45.00 to ¥3,000.00 and for the outlay involved 


it is recognised that they are in a class by themselves. 


To get the best results play only Columbia New Process records—the only records 


without scratch—manufactured according to a new and patented process. 


Ask to hear Mr. Cha Chei I’s new record in Korean “‘Moran Pongka’’ 


No. 40140. 


Columbia Graphophone Company 
(Of Japan) Limited. 
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Telegraph: Newilhan, Seoul. P. O. Box 44. 
NEW-ILHAN PHARMACY PAINTS—VARNISHES 
Reliable English Prescriptions AND CHEMICALS 
Toilet Preparations 
General Drug Store Sundries IMPORTED. 


Special Worm Remedy 
Pharmaceuticals for hospitals and 


NEW - ILHAN & COMPANY 


institutions Agents for 
BERRY BROS. DETROIT, U.S.A. 
Agents for Makers for seventy-five years of 
ABBOTT LABORATORIES, CHICAGO reliable Paints & Varnishes. 
also Largest Stock in Korea 
Swan-Myers Company : j 
D. R, L. Laboratories House Paints, Flat Paints, 
Parke, Davis & Co. Biologicals _ Kalsomines, Varnishes, 
Davis & Geck, Suturees Colored Varnishes, 
Bard-Parker Knives Enamels, Stains, Fillers, ete. 
FULL STOCKS IN SEOUL SEND FOR COLOR CHARTS 


‘THE DRUG AND HOSPITAL SUPPLY HOUSE OF KOREA 


——$———$—$——— 


Nippon Kyoritsu 


Fire Insurance Co., Ltd. 


Capital Subscribed . . . . . Yen 5,000,000.00 
Capital Paid-up . . ..... 1,300,000.00 
Total Reserve Funds . Mass 1,806,589.46 


Managing Director : KINGO HARA, Esq. 


Fire Policies issued at reasonable and moderate rates of premium on property of 
every description and all claims promptly and liberally settled. 


HEAD OFFICE : 


No. 3 Ginza Nishi, Rokuchome, 
Kyobashi-ku, Tokyo 
SUB-BRANCH OFFICE IN KOREA 


No. 39 Honmachi, Sanchome, Seoul 
(Telephone : Honkyoku 1565) 


es. BUILDING ASSOC:ATION 


GROCERIES 


Daily letters from our customers prove 
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the quality of our goods. 


Order your Ham, Bacon, Sausage, But- 
ter, Cheese, Milk, etc. from us: you will 
have our prompt attention. 


Our goods are the BEST and our Prices 
are the LOWEST. We guarantee our goods CONTRACTORS 


and your full satisfaction in them. ANDBUILDERS 


ADDRESS Foreign Style Furniture 
NO. 68-2 TAIHEIDORI, 2 CHOME, SEOUL of every description 
(Just opposite E. D. Steward & Co.) f 
FAS MANAGER, K. O. WANG 
Tel, Honkyoku 2168 ! 


26 Chong, Seoul 


saad 


: NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE INSURANCE 00 TD 


(Fane Exceed £40,000,000.) 
FIRE INSURANCE : Think of replacing your clothes even ! And your Furniture ! 


Loss from Thieves breaking into your House. 

MOTOR CAR INSURANCE: Assures the Motor Car Owner from Damages or 
Claims of every description. 

MOTOR CAR PERSO NAL ACCIDENT INSURANCE : Indemnifies the Car Owner 
in fares “amounts in case of Accidents while using or attending to the car. 

GENERAL ACCIDENT INSURANCE: Meets the case of Accidents arising from 
Whatsoever Cause (Does not include Diseases). 

PERSONAL BAGGAGE INSURANCE: Insures against Loss of or Damage to your 
Baggage when travelling, anywhere, in any conveyance, or in any abode. 


= ~“  AGENT:- H. W. DAVIDSON. 
SEIDAIMON, SEOUL. 


BURGLARY INSURANCE: Small addition to Fire Insurance covers the risk of 
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INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SETS 


We still continue to manufacture our celebrated INDIVID- 


UAL COMMUNION SETS in large numbers. Recently we have 


ee 


been able to secure a much better quality of glasses for them 


but the price per set remains the same to you. 


THE ANNA DAVIS SEND FOR PRICE-LIST 
INDUSTRIAL SHOPS TO ROBERT McMURTRIE 
PYENGYANG SUPERINTEDENT 


Telegrams : — Telephone : — 


“Davidson, Seoul’’ A W, 10) AVYLD S © W Kokamon, No. 337 


SEIDAIMON, SEOUL 


Importer and Manufacturers’ Representative 
“ALLSTEEL” OFFICE FURNISHINGS. Solve the Problem of :- Where to file it! 
LETTER FILING CABINETS :- For Secure Recording and Ready Reference 


of all Correspondence. 


SAFES :- For Permanent Preservation of Important Papers. 
STEEL CABINETS :- For Storage of Supplies Secure from Pilferers. 
HANDY REFERENCE CABINETS :- For Easy Accessibility of Files required Daily. 
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ASBESTOS CEMENT SHEETS AND TILES. 


Roofing Tiles :- Of the Best, for Permanent Roofs. - 

Ceiling and Partition Wall Sheets :- See them Erected. 

School Biackboards : For large or small Requirements. 
SIMMONS’ BEDS. Cots, Folding Beds, Three Quarter Beds, Double Beds, Brass Beds, Cribs. 
LIFE INSURANCE with the SUN LIFE OF CANADA. 
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r. NEWLY ARRIVED 


AMERICAN PATENT FLOUR: CANNED FRUIT AND VEGETABLES: 
Sperry’s Drifted Snow. Del Monte, Soonan and 
EVAPORATED MILK: Morning Calm. 
Carnation and Milkmaid. BAKING POWDER: 
TABLE BUTTERS : Royal and Calumet. 
Wood Dunn, Gloris, PURE COFFEE: 
Golden State and Hokkaido. Hill’s and Instant. 


PURE SHORTENING: 
Crisco and Snowdrift. 


Also Canned Goods, Aluminum Ware, Kitchen Ware, 
Toilet Articles, Selected Tea, Essences, etc. 


| 
| Send for Price Lists. 
ORDERS WILL! RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION. 


EK. D. STEWARD & CO., 


P. O. Box No. 19. Seoul, Chosen. 


Y. M. C. A. PRODUCTS 


The continued growth of our business is a tribute to the 
Superior Quality of our Products. We are fully acquainted with 
the problems to be overcome in producing perfect--- 


Wood Furniture, 
Jron Work, 
Printing & Photography. 


INDUSTRIAL TRAINING SHOPS 
KOREAN YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 
SEOUL, KOREA 


ARE THE PEOPLE OF THIS GENERATION 
TO HEAR THE GOSPEL ? > 


Over 1000,000,000 of the world’s population 
have never heard Christ’s Name or do 
not know its significance. 


“AN who are praying and working for World 
Evangelization should read the Magazine 


WORLD DOMINION 


EDITED BY THOMAS COCHRANE 


It is unique in that it gives the World View 
which is essential to those who would obey the Great Command :— 


**Go ye into all the World and Preach the Gospel to every creature.’’ 
Issued quarterly. Annual subscription 4/6 (¥ 2.50) 


Full list of publications supplied on application to :-— 


WORLD DOMINION PRESS, 1 TUDOR STREET, 
LONDON, E. C. 4, ENGLAND. 


This is Size 6, Price Yen 120.00 


DULG 


~ are the 
MOST POPULAR 
MAKE OF ORGANS 


ORGAND 


These are 
offered to you 
IN EIGHT SIZES 
| They eee in Seoul 
by 
KOREAN MECHANICS 


and are greatly 


Prices are from 
¥ 38 to ¥ 160 


Valued by Scores of German Reeds 


Purchasers Cherry wood Cases 


TO BE SEEN NOW AT 


THE CHRISTIAN LITERATURE SOCIETY, SEOUL 


rome core 
: KOREA CLOTH 


: (Manufactured for over twenty years) 
When you purchase Korea Cloth you get absolutely fast material. 
Every yard guaranteed. Sample cards gladly sent upon request. 


oe Oa AS OR 


Men’s hose made in cotton ard silk. Women’s Stockings can be 
had in cotton or in all-pure-silk. It pays to buy Ladies’ Songdo 
_ $tockings, the kind that stand washing. 


SOR DO Silt. 


‘Songdo Silk, like Korea Cloth, is dyed with the fastest dyes in 
existence and is 28 inches wide. 


a 
Sree is | te | eo 
Shirts are made to order from either Korea Cloth or Songdo Silk. 
Beautiful workmanship. 
Only Indanthren. Dyes are used in the manufacture of Korea Cloth 


and Songdo Silk. 
Orders can be sent to the Salvation Army Trade Dewariment: 


GUARANTEED NOT TO FADE 
IMPORTED FROM ENGLAND 
58 INCHES WIDE 


ING 32 S10 > Se ¥ 8.50 per yard 
Noa 6 Sates ek es C28 ps ie 
Wo”) Sat bahia. Loe LTD ss ae 
Noe: S608. 58 Ge aiwee F625 ae 
INO. eB BU she ees ike WATS ye es 


CROCKERY—PHOENIX and OTHER WARE 
Made in Japan............ Send for price list 


——— 


“THE KING OF LOVE” 


: ie a HF 4 8 | } 
A Story of the Life of Jesus 
Given in fifty-two Chapters In the Korean Language 
20 sen per copy 
o 
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THE SALVATION ARMY 


Telephon Furikae 
oe PUBLISHING & SUPPLIES .... iotao 


Inside West Gate Seoul 
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KKOKUJI 


VISIT CHOSEN 


-BUKKOKUJI TEMPLE, BU 


THE LAND OF SCENIC CHARM AND HEALTHY CLIMATE 


THE GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS of Chosen operate trains fitted 
with every modern convenience and the lines extend over 2894 


kilometres, reaching many places of interest whether historical, 


scenic, for health, etc. 


THE MAIN ROUTE of the Government Railways of Chosen, 
from Fusan to Antung, is the connecting link of the through 
Asia-Europe traffic. 


' FINE WESTERN STYLE HOTELS, under our expert manage- 
ment, are kept for the convenience of travellers in nearly all 
the principal cities throughout the peninsula. 

For further information apply to 


THE PASSENGER TRAFFIC SECTION 


GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS OF CHOSEN 


Keijo, Chosen (Korea) 
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